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ABSTRACT 

This document reports on the design, purpose, 
implementation, and outcomes of a policy forum entitled "Inclusion 
and the Role of Special Education in Restructuring: Focus on Language 
Minority Students" held in September 1994. Participants included 
representatives from the research and public school communities as 
well as from relevant offices of the U.S. Department of Education, 
The f irst section presents information on the purpose and 
organization of the policy forum, noting the critical need for more 
research and teacher training for^ effective inclusion of language 
minority students with disabilities and the forum's major thrust on 
instructional issues. The second section summarizes outcomes of the 
forum. These include a listing of key issues and effective practices 
identified by participants. General practices are listed as well as 
practices specific to primary, intermediate, and secondary levels. 
Extensive appendices include a list of participants, sample 
communications with participants, the agenda, and materials shared by 
participants. These materials include the following two articles: (1) 
"Literacy Support across Multiple Sitea: Experiences of Chinese 
American LEP Children in Inner Cities" (Ji-Mei Chang and Grace Fung); 
and (2) "Modulating Instruction for Language Minority Students: 
Implications of Contemporary Research" (Russell Gersten and Robert 
Jimenez). (Both appended papers contain extensive references.) 
(DB) 
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ABSTRACT 



This report is the result of a poHcy forum convened by Project FORUM, a contract 
funded by the Office of Special Education Programs of the U.S. Department of Education 
and located at the National Association of State Directors of Special Education (N ASDSE). 
Project FORUM carries out a variety of activities that provide information needed for 
program improvement, and promote the utilization of research data and other information 
for improving outcomes for students with disabilities. The project also provides technical 
assistance and information on emerging issues, and convenes small work groups to gather 
expert input, obtain feedback, and develop conceptual frameworks related to critical topics 
in special education. 

This document reports on the design, purpose, implementation and outcomes of a 
policy forum entitled Inclusion and the Role of Special Education in Restructuring: Focus 
on Language Minority Students held at Holiday Inn-Old Town on September 18-19, 1994. 
Participants included representatives from the research and public school communities. In 
addition^ representatives from the following offices of the U.S. Department of Education 
participated in the meeting: Office of Bilingual Education and Minority Language Affairs, 
(OBEMLA), Office of Special Education and Rehabilitation Services, (OSERS), Office of 
Special Education Programs (OSEP). 

The conclusion and reconunendations of the forum included the identification of a 
number of key issues, and effective practices in the current knowledge base. A follow up 
meeting with a diverse group of stakeholders to share perspectives on the accessibility of 
research findings for practitioners was also recommended. 
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POLICY FORUM ON INCLUSION AND THE ROLE OF SPECIAL EDUCATION IN 
RESTRUCTURING: FOCUS ON LANGUAGE MINORITY STUDENTS 



L PURPOSE AND ORGANIZATION OF THE POLICY FORUM 
A. Backffvimd and Purpose 

The past decade has seen major demographic shifts and the largest wave of 
immigrants of the century. All segments of the educational system have been overwhelmed 
by the large numbers of culturally and linguistically diverse (CLD) student entering the 
educational system. Special education, in particular, has been besieged by large numbers 
of referrals and demands for services. The inclusion movement, as well as plans to 
restructure schools so that special education. Chapter 1, and bilingual education are all parts 
of a comprehensive program, holds great potential for this group of students. However, to 
date, little work has been done to delineate the critical issues in providing quality instruction 
in the general education classroom to students with disabilities who also have limited 
knowledge of English. 

The purpose of this forum was to begin to explore the implications of the emerging 
knowledge base for issues of inclusion and restructuring. The goal was to develop a series 
of guidelines for policy makers and practitioners as they consider plans for inclusion of 
language minority students. A subsequent forum could then present these guidelines to 
groups of state education agency (SEA) and local education agency (LEA) administrators, 
teachers, and parents. 

Two broad issues regarding inclusion of language minority students were raised in 
a preliminary meeting held in May, 1994: 

o Research must address the needs and outcomes of language minority students 
separately, rather than simply aggregating scores or excluding them from assessments. 

o Teacher training for inclusion (both inservice and preservice) must address language 
minority students with disabilities. 

Tlie major thrust of this forum was instructional issues. Issues of assessment, 
identification, placement, and referral are addressed elsewhere. Much effort has gone into 
the special education decision-making process and too little into understanding the critical 
features of effective learning environments for these students. In particular, techniques and 
procedures for establishing a classroom climate that encourages students to use language 
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in the classroom to express ideas and thought about content are emphasized. Although it 
is always preferable to have a teacher who understands students' native languages, this is 
not always feasible. Thus, the forum focused on techniques that can be used by special 
educators and teachers who do not speak the students' native languages. 

J3L Preparation for the Policy Forum 

L Selection of participants 

Project FORUM staff worked with staff from the U.S. Department of Education, 
Office of Special Education Programs (OSEP) and Russell Gersten, from the University of 
Oregon/Eugene Research Institute and Coordinator of the OSEP Language Minority 
Research Task Force, to identify participants for the forum. Those invited to the forum are 
active researchers in the area of instruction for language minority students; some have 
specific interest and expertise in language minority students with disabilities. A number of 
participants had attended previous meetings in the fall of 1993 and spring of 1994 for the 
purpose of defining a research agenda focusing on inclusion and making research accessible 
to practitioners. A local teacher and school board member also participated in the forum. 

In addition, representatives from the following offices at the U.S. Department of 
Education (US-ED) participated in the meethig: Office of Special Education and 
RehabOitation Services (OSERS), Office of Special Education Programs (OSEP), and Office 
of Bilingual Education and Minority Languages Affairs (OBEMLA). Other staff from 
OBEMLA and the Office of Civil Rights attended as observers. A list of parti "pants is 
included as Appendix A. 

2 Logistical details 

The meeting was held on September 18-19, 1994 at the Holiday Inn-Old Town in 
Alexandria, Virginia. This location provided easy access via National Airport for out-of- 
town participants, as well as facilitating the participation of staff members from NASDSE 
and U >ED, 

C Process of the Policy Forum 

The policy forum was facilitated by Joy Hicks of Project FORUM at NASDSE and 
Russell Gersten, Coordinator c " the OSEP Language Minority Research Task Force. The 
format allowed for participation of the entire group, with specific topics presented by some 
participants and feedback provided by all participants. 

Activities on the first afternoon began with an overview of the agenda for the 
following day. Joy Hicks then described Project FORUM and its goals, including an 
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ongoing interest in disproportionate placement of language and cultural minority students 
in special education. Jane Williams, from OSEP, shared her office's interest in the 
increasing numbers of language minority students in special education and the responsibility 
of the states for appropriate delivery of services. She offered to provide copies of a recent 
paper by Beth Harry of the University of Maryland on The Disproportionate Representation 
of Minority Students in Special Education: Theories and Recommendations. The report was 
commissioned by Project FORUM. Russell Gersten guided a discussion about the format 
of a proposed book that will present effective instructional practices for language minority 
students with disabilities for teachers, who are not second language specialists. 

There was a brief discussion about the phrase "language minority" students and other 
terminology. "Language minority" includes students who do nol qualify as limited English 
proficient (LEP). The term "LEP" was seen as too clinical and having a deficit or negative 
cormotation. The term "second language leam*?trs" was seen as more positive, but it does 
not indicate the special needs that "language minority" infers. 

On the second day, Joy Hicks welcomed the group back and introduced Beatriz 
Mitchell, who brought greetings from the Assistant Secretary of OSERS, Judith Heumann, 
and Thomas Hehir, Director of OSEP. She noted that quality education for LEP students 
is of great concern to Judith Heumann. Ms. Mitchell also described activities of Fiesta 
Educativa and other parent groups. She made three requests of the group, that they (1) 
provide input for the upcoming reauthorization of IDEA, (2) encourage minority researchers 
to apply for major research funds, and (3) consider responding to OSERS' requests for 
proposals because OSERS is. particularly interested in collaborative efforts. 

The discussion throughout the day focused on key issues related to inclusion and 
language minority students, and the status of the knowledge base. Specific topics included 
effective instruction for language minority students during transition into English instruction, 
primary and early literacy, upper elementary transition into English, middle school focus on 
writing, and high school instruction. 

In the afternoon, the discussion turned to identifying issues and activities for the 
group's future work, including: 

o A follow up meeting with a diverse group of stakeholders to share perspectives on 
accessibility of research findings for practitioners, 

o A follow up meeting with researchers to further define research questions and 
activities, 

o The development of materials for practitioners which reflect research findings and 
provide techniques and strategies for effective instruction for language minority 
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students with disabilities, and 
o The need to identify barriers and strategies to defuse them into different settings. 

IL OUTCOMES OF THE POLICY FORUM 
A Summary of Input by Partidpcbtts 

The participants identified a number of key issues, as well as effective practices, in 
the current knowledge base. Brief summaries follow. 

L Key Issues 

o Both policy and instructional perspectives are critical to the issue of inclusion of 
language minority students. 

o There is a need to look at the history of inclusion/exclusion in order to learn from 
past problems and strive to avoid them. 

o Resources for inclusion should be viewed in the context or a philosophy of multiple 
environments-home and community-rather than an isolated six-hour block at school. 

o There is a need to look at inclusion more broadly; this can help create a common 
mindset and remove the barriers resulting from "for or against" attitudes. 

o Inclusion should not be seen as a place, a service delivery model, or a set of 
procedures and regulations, but as a philosophy and a way of thinking about children. 

o While some people are concerned that inclusion is implemented to reduce costs, 
research indicates it is more expensive. 

o Students and families must be informed about and made aware of educational and 
service delivery changes resulting from inclusion. When changes are made in the way 
services to students are provided, student progress must be monitored to see if it is 
effective for both academic and social progress. 

o The effects on the majority (non-disabled) must be considered as well as the 
marginalized populations we are concerned with. Also, how does inclusion affect 
gifted and talented and higher achieving students? 

o To be effective, restructuring in special and bilingual education must be part of a 
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whole mo/ement, not separate and unique; both make contributions to the whole. 



o With recent changes in the student population, and more language minority students 
in schools and in special education^ staff roles have not been clearly defined. 

o Philosophical and pedagogical paradigms are changing. The merging of theory and 
practice must reflect these changes. 

o Many teachers are asked to implement inclusive instruction and collaborative models 
without adequate training; lack of preparation for teachers yields poor outcomes for 
students and for them. 

o New goals for staff development and parent involvement are very important. Staff 
development could focus on career ladders for paraprofessionals with native language 
skills. 

o Bi-literacy should be seen as a goal rather than a means to an end. 

o Long term goals for inclusion should include development of language resources and 
programs for developmental bilingual education. 

o A range of inclusive environments and settings must include the bilingual classroom. 

o It is important to know what conditions must be in place for the philosophy of 
inclusion to be effective, and how to establish those conditions. Important issues 
include the availability of resources, including technology, and the use of native 
language. 

o The implementation of responsible inclusion policies at the community and school- 
based district must be determined, 

2 Current Knowledge Base 

o A body of research on effective programs exists; however, there is a need to 
eliminate distance between teachers and others in the education community. 
Communication among key stakeholders is needed to facilitate this process. 

o Parents, bilingual teachers, and all who work with students are important. We 
cannot create a practitioner who can do it all, but we can train one who can work 
with others who have expertise to share. Effective collaboration is critical. 

o The politics of inclusion through parent involvement must be available to assist 
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minority parents, who must also be given support to develop within communities. 

Language minority students are often seen as simply low performing. Vocabulary 
difficulties result in a watered-down curriculum that does not allow these students to 
make the progress necessary for success, 

o When children receive specialized language services, a terminal point is reached and 
they are exited into all-English environments with little transition support, 

o Much research in bilingual education has foaised on large evaluations of programs, 
rather than providing specific information for teachers to help them work with kids 
who are learning English. 

o It is important to identify a framework of constructs and solutions from classrooms, 
for example, active vocabulary instruction; teachers should get to know homes and 
families, getting support from other experienced teachers in schools, 

o Often these constructs can be identified as "just good teaching," This serves to 
demystify; encourages involvement of students in learning activities, 

o It is important to teach strategies which are useful to students and to identify 
applications in their home and school lives, 

o Some teachers are more skilled at "scaffolding'-using a student's skills to bridge to 
English. 

o Latino students learning English usually spend more time on vocabulary and coping 
strategies. Teachers may determine that the student is a poor reader based on the 
misinterpretation of this phenomena. 

o Less successful bilingual readers draw many fewer conclusions than do successful 
readers. They need to learn how to integrate what they already know into the text 
they read, 

o More successful bilingual readers have a better attitude about their native language. 
Less successful readers see the native language as very separate and not helpful to 
learning in English. 

o "Modulating" is active teacher support to help students. Teachers must know when 
to provide support, when to pull back, etc, "Modulating" is interactive, responsive to 
student needs, and reflect an understanding of second language learning. 
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Preplanning on the part of teachers is needed for literature study. Teachers must 
understand content at a different level and must know what is needed for second 
language learners. 

Primary leveh 

In early literacy, the development of oral language, reading, and writing are really 
inseparable. 

In the primary grades, there are many non-English proficient students and many 
teachers are not adequately prepared to teach them. 

Effective practices include: 

• Team teaching with bilingual teachers 

• Incorporating parents and community members into the classroom 
environment 

• Building language though interaction with adults and other students 

• Using stories, including storytelling from the community with culturally 
relevant stories 

The use of oral language should be encouraged in both languages. 
Intermediate level : 
o Use peer-mediated instruction. 

o Procedures must have clear goals, must stimulate student-student or student-teacher 
interaction. 

o Provide opportunities to be verbal and stimulate thought, 
o Empower teachers to use different procedures. 

o Provide tutoring and training for all students; (students learn learning/ teaching 
strategies. 

o Heterogeneous grouping; pair LM with bilingual or English proficient students. 
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Secondary level : 

Many middle school kids with problems in English may look like LD students. 

Teachers must determine previous experience, level of knowledge, and identify 
curriculum requirements to initiate teaching vnih a student at their level of 
understanding. 

o Students may have problems with executive processing due to the overload they 
experience when engaging in academic tasks. Specifically, the strain to use standard 
English may interfere with success. Executive processing may be a compounded 
problem for language minority students with learning disabilities, 

o When students have trouble, there is an overburden on executive processing. They 
need scaffolding to monitor process, overt strategies, and points of reference. 

o Successful middle school teachers have broken the traditional constructs. Activities 
from elementary models may provide opportunities for scaffolding, etc. to encourage 
success. 

o Tools for learning include developing concepts in an explicit way initially, then 
integrating into higher level knowledge and thematic study. 

o Use language from a personal perspective to demonstrate critical concepts for later 
instruction. 

o Use demonstrations and modeling. 

o Use clear concise consistent language, then branch out, 

o Writer's workshop (also from elementary) can be useful to help students flesh out 
ideas, 

o Active involvement continually emerges as an exa.iiple of an effective construct for 
teachers in the middle school. 

o Feedback and mediation also important, 

o At the high school level, many concepts from other areas also apply. Transfer and 
knowledge utilization are similar to previous research results. Teachers must share 
responsibility for language minority students. 
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o Encourage student self-assessment and responsibility for own learning. 

o Peer interaction and peer-mediated instruction gives students opportunities to 
verbalize. 

o Academic needs of linguistically diverse high school students include: 

• Academic rather than social language 

• More instructional time 

• Targeted tutoring after school and during summer 

• Subject matter knowledge and skills to correct mismatch of previous 

curriculum and current expectations 

• Appropriate learning strategies and guidelines for selecting those strategies 

• Self-efficacy in an academic context 

o Teachers need to recognize delays in education in student's native language, 
o Important elements for effective instruction: 

• Climate of school 

• Shared responsibility 

• High expectations for all students 

• Classroom organization and management 

• Understanding what strengths students bring to classroom 

• Classroom as a community of learners 

o Teachers need expertise in: 

• How to use student's prior knowledge 

• Assessment and how to make it more authentic;(eg. portfolios). 

d Planning which takes time and can result in long-term growth and greater 
competence over time. 

• Finding and using available resources. 



B. Future Project FORUM Activities Resulting from the Forum 

Discussion centered around a second forum proposed for March, 1995 to share 
information with other stakeholders. That meeting would include SEA and LEA 
representatives, teachers, and parents as well as the research group. Joy Hicks agreed to 
follow up this proposal to see if it will fit into the Project FORUM work plan for the 
coming year. Russell Gersten will follow up with Lou Danielson at OSEP. 
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APPENDIX B 
Communications with Participants 



Dear 

We at Project FORUM are very pleased that you have accepted our invitation to 
participate in the Policy Forum entitled, "Issues Related to Inclusion and the Role of Special 
Education in Restructuring: Focus on Language Minority Students". This Forum will 
examine the critical issues in providing quality instruction to students with limited knowledge 
of English in the general education classroom. The goal is to present a series of guidelines 
that can help inform policymakers and practitioners as they consider plans for the inclusion 
of language minority students. 

Forum participants will identify and develop guidelines about specific issues; e.g., 
contemporary research on strategies for enhancing English language ability and competence 
through language-sensitive content instruction; techniques used in special education such as 
cooperative learning reciprocal teaching; procedures using peers, siblings, community 
volunteers and parents to provide native language support; techniques for involving parents 
in a meaningful way to support and inform instruction; etc. 

Tne Policy Forum will be held Sunday, September 18, 1994 (4:00 p.m. to 5:30 p.m.) 
and Monday, September 19, 1994 from 9:00 a.m. until 4:15 p,m. We will be meeting at the 
Holiday Inn, Old Town, Alexandria, VA, where a room will be reserved in your name for 
Sunday and Monday nighf:s. A continental breakfast will be available both mornings, and 
lunch will be provided on Monday. 

Project FORUM will pay your travel and per diem expenses for this meeting. Your 
room and room tax will be billed to NASDSE. If you book your transportation through 
NASDSEs travel agent, that bill will also be sent directly to us. We would appreciate it if 
you could stay over " ?.^:rday night (September 17) to get the cheaper airfare. NASDSE 
would cover the expense of the additional night at the hotel. Other expenses, such as taxis 
or airport parking, will be reimbursed after the meeting. 

In order to make your travel reservations, please call Katrina Garvey at UniGlobe 
Travel (1-800-247-8824 or 703-684-8824) and tell her that you are attending the Policy 
Forum at NASDSE on Language Minority Students. The ticket will be sent directly to you. 

Prior to the meeting, you will be receiving background materials relevant to this 
Fomm^s topic, a preliminary agenda, and additional information on your accommodations. 

All of us on the staff of Project FORUM are looking forward to working with you 
on this topic of language minority students. If you have any questions, please call Ms. Joy 
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Hicks at 703-519-3800. At your earliest convenience, please complete and fax or send the 
attached form regarding the specifics of your travel plans and any special provisions you 
might require. 

Sincerely, 

Joy Hicks, Director 
Project FORUM 
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Please Fax or Send to: 
Project FORUM 

National Association of State Directors of Special Education 
1800 Diagonal Road, Suite 320 
Alexandria, Virginia 22314 

Fax: (703) 519-3808 (Telephone: 703-519-3800) 



Name: V 



I will I will not be able to attend the Forum, "Issues Related to Inclusion and 

the Role of Special Education in Restructuring: Focus on Language Minority Studento", on 
September 18-19, at the Holiday Inn-Old Town, Alexandria, VA. 

I will need a room for the nights of: September 17 

(Please Check) September 18 

September 19 

In addition, I will need the following special travel/meeting arrangements: 



Note: Please make your airline reservations directly with UniGlobe Travel Agency (1-800- 
247-8824 or 703-684-8824). 
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AGENDA 

A POLICY FORUM ON INCLUSION AND THE ROLE OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 
IN RESTRUCTURING: FOCUS ON LANGUAGE MINORITY STUDENTS 

SEPTEMBER 18-19, 1994 

Sunday^ September 18 

4:00 - 5:30 Overview & Planning for Policy Forum 

Russell Gersten 

5:30 - 6:30 Reception 

MondaVy September 19 

8:00 - 9:00 Breakfast 

9:00 - 9:30 Opening Remarks 

Joy Hicks 
Russell Gersten 
Beatrix Mitchell 

9:30 - 10:30 Key Issues 

Leonard Baca 
Sharon Vaughn 
Janice Chavez 

10:30 - 10:45 Break 

10:45 - 12:30 Discussion of Current Knowledge Base and Some Key Findings 

• Understanding Effective Instruction for Language Minority 
Students in Easing the Transition into English Instruction 

Robert Jimenez 
Russell Gersten 

• Primary/Early Literacy 

Jozi De Leon 

• Upper Elementary Transition into English 

Carmen Arreaga-Mayer 

• Middle School-Focus on Writing 

Anne Graves 
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• High School 

Anna Chamot 
Linda Smith 

12:30 - 1:30 Lunch 

1:30 - 3:30 Discussion of Relevant Issues 



Teacher Training and Issues Related to Dialects and Languages 
Other Than Spanish 

Candace Bos 

Anna Chamot 

Ji'Mei Chang 

Carolyn Adger 

Collaborations Between Special Education and Bilingual 
Education and Other Programs 
Sharon Vaughn 

Using the Family (including siblings) and Community as a 
Source of Support 
Ji-Mei Chang 

Critical Issues for Inclusion: A Return to Issues Raised Earlier 
in Light of the Knowledge Base 

Leonard Baca 

Sharon Vaughn 

Russell Gersten 



3:30 - 4:00 Next Steps 

Joy Hicks 



Russell Gersten 
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APPENDIX D 
Materials Shared by Participants 



Janice A. Chavez 

EDUCATIONAL REFORM/INCLUSION ISSUES 
FOR THE LANGUAGE MINORITY STUDENT IN SPECIAL EDUCATION 

Thomas M. Skric - Harvard Educational Review Equity and Educational Excellence 



ISSUES IN EDUCATIONAL REFORM: 
^ * eliminating scientific management as the approach to administration and change 

* merge general and special education systems 

* eliminate specialization, professionalization. and loose coupling - the stmctural 
^ contingence of the professional bureaucracy configuration 

* as long as resources are constant and students differ, no teacher, whether in a 
general or special education classroom, can escape the necessary choice 
between excellence (higher class means) and equity (narrow class variances), 

I unless more powerful instructional technologies 

* structural contingencies of rationalization and formalization circumscribe a finite 
set of resources relative to a specified set of activities and outcomes, while those 
of specialization and professionalization circumscribe a finite repertoire of 

I standard programs relative to a finite set of presumed client needs 

* students whose needs fall on the margins or outside the standard programs 
must be either squeezed into them or squeezed out of the classroom 

I * given the inevitability of human diversity, a professional bureaucracy can do 
nothing but create students who do not fit the system 

* in a professional bureaucracy, all forms of tracking - curriculum tracking and in- 
class ability grouping in general education, as well as self contained and 

p resource classrooms in special, compensatory, remedial and gifted education - 

are organizational pathologies created by specialization and professionalization 
and compounded by rationalization and formalization. Students are subjected 
to - and subjugated by these practices because, given their structural and 
cultural contingencies, traditional school organizations cannot accommodate 

^ diversity and so must screen it out 

* by retaining the notion of a classroom, they retain a specialized division of labor, 
a professionalized means of coordination, and thus a loosely coupled form of 
interdependency 

* * professional bureaucracy unites theory into practice in the individual professional 
rather than in a team of professionals 

* in structural and cultural terms, school organizations cannot be adhocratic - and 
thus cannot be excellent, equitable, or democratic - without the uncertainty of 

f Q student diversity 
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THE FULL INCLUSION MOVEMENT 



S. Stainback and W. Stainback (1992) 

"General education is as much to blame as special education because . . . 'special' 
education has operated for so long, many schools unfortunately do not know.. .how to 
adapt and modify the curriculum and Instructional programs to meet diverse student 
needs" (p. 40). To at least some exclusionists, then, special education's very existence 
is responsible for general education's failure to accommodate the needs of many 
students, because it has served as a "dumping ground" that has made it easy for 
general education to rid itself of its "undesirables" and "unteachables". Moreover, some 
critics contend, if providing the mainstream with a dumping ground were not complicity 
enough, special education's tendency to locate students' learning and behavior 
problems within the child (see S. Stainback &W. Stainback, 1992), p. 32) has absolved 
general educators of responsibility for the children they have removed from their 
system. Eliminating special education, say the full inciusionists, will force general 
educators both to deal with the children it heretofore had avoided and, in the process, 
to transform itself into a more responsive, resourceful, humane system. 



Fuchs and Fuchs (1994) 

Inclusive schools mean... decentralization of power and the concomitant empowerment 
of teachers and building-level administrators; a fundamental reorganization of the 
teaching and learning process through innovations like cooperative learning and 
thematic teaching; and the redefinition of professional relationships within buildings 



Literacy Support across Multiple Sites: 
Experiences of Cliinese American LEP children in Inner Cities 

Ji-Mei Chang, Ph.D. 
College of Education 
San Jose State University 

Grace Fung, Ph.D. 
Multifunctional Resource Center 
Hunter College of City University of New York 

Paper presented at the Annual Meeting of American Educational Research Association (AERA)» April 5. 
1994> New Oricans^ LA. 

The current comparative analysis of the social, language, and literacy environments 
of home, school, community of two selected groups of Chinese American Umited English 
Proficient (LEP) children in California and New York was built on a previous research 
project funded by the U.S. Office of Special Education Programs (Chang, 1993a; Chang and 
Maldonado-Colon, 1994). The findings regarding language and literacy learning beyond 
school among a group (Chinese LEP children who were at-risk of academic failure and 
were identified by their schools as learning disabled (LEP+LD) as well, has led to further 
investigations of the types of community-based multiple sites of learning, and how 
accessible these learning opportunities are to different groups of Chinese LEP children 
across the cities and country. 

The importance of multiple sites of learning and their roles in sustaining Chinese 
LEP+LD children's school learning has evolved through a home-school-community- 
based conceptualization of LEP+LD children and field research conducted in California 
(Chang, 1993a). The research findings suggested that Chinese LEP+LD children who had 
sodal and literacy support from at least two components of home, school, and 
commimity, tended to sustain their school learning. Thus the term, "multiple sites of 
learning" includes any site where LEP children engaged in types of activities that (a) 
enhanced their ability to complete teacher assigned homework, (b) provided 
opportimities for them to borrow books or reading newspapers and magazines, and listen 
to stories, (c) helped them acquire or learn English language, (d) engaged them in field 
trips to expand their social and learning experiences, (e) involved them to discuss 
experiences and events, (f) allowed them to acquire information from hands-on 
activities, and/ or (g) introduced them different geiu*e of Chinese children literature, for 
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example, rhymes, folktales, stories, and narratives as well as culture, value, and Chinese 
written language, fhe findings also indicated that literacy learning beyond school in 
various community-based sites enhanced LEP+LD children's maintenance of academic 
skills when their LEP parents were unable to assist them in completing homework 
assignments. 

Based on student files and field observations, many Chinese LEP children participated 
in the California study were once perceived as at-risk of academic failure, particularly in 
the areas of reading and language arts, before they were formally placed in special 
education. Hence, the New York study was launched in an attempt to broaden the 
database regarding Chinese LEP children who were perceived by teachers to risk 
academic failure, and the natures and types of multiple sites of learning that may exist 
within Chinese American commimities in inner cities across the country. It is obvious 
that there are differences between LEP+LD students and LEP students who are at risk of 
further academic failure (LEP+At-Risk). It is important to note that the focus of this 
comparative analysis is not on the natiire of LD or at-riskness of the LEP children but on 
the types of social, language, and literacy support structures these two group of children 
might have. 

Through a systematic research effort to expand research database to include Chinese 
LEP+At-Risk children from another inner dty environment may help researchers to (1) 
expand the definition of literacy to include a view which values literacy as practices, not 
skills, (2) further validate the concept of multiple literacy and the roles of the multiple 
sites of learning may play in LEP children's school learning, and (3) conceptualize ways in 
which these community-based sites can be an integral part of their fornud schooling. The 
aforementioned domains are particularly important given the limited school resources 
and shortage of bilingual school personnel we currently experienced. Information about 
support structure across home, school, and community these inner dty Chinese children 
may have is important because many of them needed specific school support in order not 
to risk academic failure. Hence, the focus of this cc iparative analysis is not on the 
nature of LD or at-riskness of the LEP children but on the types of sodal, language, and 
literacy support structures these two group of children might have. 

The purpose of this presentation is to illustrate the types of sodal and literacy support 
structures available to Chinese LEP children from working families who lived in inner 
dty communities. In this paper the literacy support structures are illustrated in the form 
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of various activity settings where these children were exposed to literacy* It is our hope 
that teachers, parents, and community advocates who serve inner city LEP children will 
collaborate across sites in schools and communities to generate literacy experiences and 
social capital (cf., Coleman, 1987; Goodlad, 1992; Chang, 1993b) for LEP children's 
academic success. This is particularly important to those who are living m poverty and 
at-risk of school failure. Social capital is broadly defined as the means by which LEP 
children's social, language and literacy development is generated through a network of 
peers, immediate and /or extended family members, adult, librarians, community 
informants, specialists, and teachers in an LEP child's home, school, and community- 
based multiple sites of learning (Chang, Lai, and Shimizu, 1994). 

Theoretical Framework The present study is guided by two major theoretical 
frameworks. The first framework is formed by theories relevant to individuals with 
learning/ reading disabilities, specifically, an interactive perspective on reading 
disabilities (Lipson & Wixson, 1986) and ecological way of examining learning and 
reading disabilities (Bartoli & Botel, 1988). Theories represented by Lipson and Wixson, 
as well as Bartoli and Botel, proposed that reading or learning disabilities are a complex 
phenomenon* The interactive effects among external factors, such as poverty, 
instructional approaches, and /or levels of literacy support coupled with the individuals 
internal factors, such as diagnosed deficits in auditory or visual information processing 
abilities, attitudes, and learning styles, etc., will contribute to the success or failure of 
developing adequate reading or learning abilities. 

The second framework is based on the social constructive model which explain how 
the at-risk status can be jointly constructed within a nested context of district, school, and 
classroom (Richardson, Casanova, Plader, & Guilfoyle, 1989). Guided by this model, the 
study Chinese LEP children who were considered at-risk of academic failure, with or 
without school identified learning disabilities, focused beyond LEP children and 
examined into how the perceived at-riskness and /or learning disabilities might have 
been socially constructed by students, teachers, classroom environment, home, and their 
community. 

Methodology The present comparative study between two inner cities, guided by an 
integrated framework, has directed the researchers to incorporate qualitative 
methodologies, such as observations and interviews. The researchers attempted to 
extend Richardson et al's (1989) work to examine a group of Chinese LEP children who 
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were perceived as at-risk of academic failure by their homeroom teachers. The research 
activities for California study was conducted during 1990 through 1993 school years 
(Chang and Maldonado-Colon, 1994), and the New York study was launched in 1993-1994 
school years. The New York study used a Home Language and Literacy Environment 
Survey (Chang and Maldonado-Colon, 1991) to coUect data. This survey form was 
constructed and field tested in the original study in Clalifomia as a means to collect self- 
reported information and perception. Many of the interview items were open-ended 
questions to cover various topics related to the types of literacy activities and the 
language(s) in which the target children engaged in beyond schools. Two separate forms 
of the survey tools, sharing many identical items, were administered separately to target 
children and their parent(s) in d.ierent settings and times. The use of two comparable 
survey forms in the studies helped the researchers to cross-validate self-reported 
information and perceptions obtained from the child and their parent(s). The data 
analysis was guided primarily by Spradley's (1979; 1981) framework. This report focused 
on a part of the study which revealed the pattern of types of literacy settings in these 
children's community. 

Data Souices The subjects employed in the present comparative analysis were the two 
groups of LEP children enrolled in large urban school districts where there was a high 
percentage of Chinese-American students in California and New York. Given the nature 
of in-depth analysis of LEP children's total language and literacy environment, a selected 
group of 16 Chinese LEP+LD children from the original study conducted in California 
and 16 LEP+At-Risk children from New York were included. Both groups of Chinese 
LEP children were (1) either American bom in the U.S., China, Hong Kong, or Southeast 
Asia, (2) came from a low SES home environment (based on participation of free or 
reduced lunch program and school report), (3) were enrolled in third- through fifth- 
grade, and (4) may or may not have received speech-language therapy or counseling 
services. 

Specific selection criteria for LEP+LD children in California study were those who (1) 
have met the school district guidelines for LD placement in a pull-out special education 
LD resource program, and (2) were Cantonese-speakers and met school district guidelines 
' as LEP. Specific criteria that designated them as LEP were those who had not met all of 
the following criteria: (a) scored above 36th percentile on California Test of Basic Skills 
(CTBS) Achievement tests; (b) obtained grades at or higher than "C" in major subject 
matter areas in student report card; (c) rated by classroom teacher at or above level 4 in 
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Language Observation Matrix (SOLOM), constructed by California State Department of 
Education; (d) scored at or above expected level in formal tests of English Oral Language; 
and (e) scored at or higher than level 3 in their writing samples. Most of these LEP^LD 
children have been rated at or above level 4 in SOLOM by their homeroom teachers, but 
rated isv^ch lower by their LD resource specialists in the same items. 

In general, they all scored below 36% in CTBS and expected levels of other forms of 
formal tests of English oral language. Essentially, for LEP cMdren to be placed in special 
education LD resource program, they have, in general, developed sufficient basic 
interpersonal communicative skills (BICS) in English, but not in their 
cognitive /academic language proficiency (CALP) in English. However, they all had a 
much lower level of proficiency in their home language, Chinese, as judged by LEP 
children themselves, their parents, and school psychologists. Very few of them could 
read or write in Chinese, and most of them had neither formal instruction in learning 
nor daily use of Chinese written language. 

Subjects employed in the New York study were a group of ethnic Chinese LEP 
children who were at-risk of academic failure (or LEF+At-Risk). The working definition 
of LEP+At-Risk is based on those Chinese LEP children who were referred by their 
homeroom teachers to a School-Based Support Team for pre-referral intervention due to 
their failing academic performance. Because these LFP+At-Risk children scored high 
enough in initial screening assessment, they were not considered for special education 
referral However, these children continued to be viewed as at-risk of academic failure by 
their homeroom teachers due to these children's limited proficiency in English. 

Specific subject selection criteria for LEP+At-Risk children were those who (1) were 
speakers of a variety of Chinese dialects, for example, Cantonese, Mandarin (Putonghua), 
Toisanese, and Foochowese, and (2) had been referred by a homeroom teacher to School- 
Based Support Team but were not recommended for special education referral. The 
designated criteria for them to be LEP were (a) those children whose home language was 
not English, and (b) those who scored at or below 40th percentile on New York City 
Language Assessment Battery. In addition, the LEP+At-Risk children from mixed 
Chinese dialect groups were chosen to reflect the reality of student make-up of Chinese 
LEP student population within many parts of inner city schools across the country. It is 
interesting to note that criteria designating a child's "LEP" status varied greatly across the 
states. The profile of selected characteristics of these research subjects is presented in 
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Table 1. 

Insert Table 1 Here 



Results and Discussion The selected issues incorporated in the comparative analysis 
between the two inner dty Chinese conununities are primarily based on data obtained 
from the Phase One of the New York study and the original study conducted in 
California. Interviews of Chinese LEP children and their parents were recorded in the 
form of Home Language and Literacy Envi) ^tment Survey (Chang and Maldonado- 
Colon, 1991). The scheme for data coding and analysis was guided by a cognitive 
anthropological view of culture (Spradly, 1980) to locate the types of literacy related- 
activities, language, space, objects, actors, and feelings that are involved per designated 
time and events, llie purpose was to use a descriptive matrix to reveal patterns of events 
or activities in which each of the LEP children may become engaged beyond school in 
three time slots: before and after school, weekends, and holiday. The results and 
discussion will be organized per specific research questions that guided the Phase One of 
the comparative analysis. 

Question t What are the similarities and differences among the Chinese LEP children 
who participated in the study in the areas of home language, language preference, and 
perception of school subject matters? 

Within the group of LEP+LD children, six out of 16 children preferred to use English, 
but none of the LEP+At-Risk children indicated that English was the only preferred 
language. Five out of 16 in the LEP+LD group and seven out of 12 in the LEP+At-Risk 
group preferred to use both Chinese and English languages during their daily 
communication and studies. In comparison, the California group had much better 
command in English BICS than the New York group. 

Many of the LEP children who participated in the two studies reported their home 
language as "Chinese" rather than a specific dialect until researchers further questioned 
them to identify specific types of Chinese dialect being used at home. Furthermore, it w . s 
intentional to include speakers of various types of Chinese dialects in New York study in 
order to provide preUminary data on similarities or differences of the profiles of multiple 
sites of learning currently existing within irmer city Chinese communities. Regarding 
each child's perception of school subject matters, a majority of children indicated that 
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math was easiest, particularly for LEP+At-Risk children. One of the probable speculations 
of this response may be that math is usually taught in their native language which leads 
to a more comprehensive way to study this subject. 

Question 2: What are the social and literacy support structures that inner dty Chinese 
American LEP children may have in school, home, and their community as revealed in 
these interviews? 

Information presented in Table 2 reflects a composite of multiple sites of learning 
based on responses to survey items. Social, language, and literacy support structure will 
be explained on the basis of children's involvement in these multiple sites of learning. 
These LEP children were primarily served within three types of homerooms: mainly 
bilingual, English language development, and English-only. It was clear that not all 
Chinese LEP children received native language instruction as previously reported in the 
California data. By the nature of their LEP+LD, these chUdren had all been served in a 
pull-out special education LD resource program, usually 30 to 45 minutes per day, three 
or four times a week A large portion of them, nine out of 16 children, had also received 
another type of pull-out speech-language therapy concurrently, usually once or twice a 
week for approximately 30 minutes per session. All of the LEP+At-Risk children 
attended bilingual classes, however ten out of 12 children were also pulled out to receive 
additional ESL instruction three or four times a week for approximately 30-40 minutes 
per session. 



Insert Table 2 Here 



The survey responses revealed a very consistent pattern of mother's involvement in 
their children's homework activities regardless of their social economic status (SES) and 
level of education. Even among the less educated parents, they arranged for either a 
sibling or community-based after school program to supervise their child's schoolwork. 
Almost all of the parents who participated in the California and New York studies 
emphasized the importance of their child completing his/her homework. Some of the 
parents assigned additional work after their child completed teacher assigned work, most 
of them in math. 

After school programs varied by types and sponsors. The extent to which each family 
utilized these programs and services are also varied greatly from both the California and 
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New York research samples. Even though there were various types of literacy support 
structures provided by school and community, not all LEP children in the current study 
attended the services. In addition, it was noted that most of LEP+LD children dropped 
out of Chinese language school after they were placed in special education. It was a 
general feeling among the teachers being interviewed that attending Chinese language 
school may be an overburden to the LEP child with LD. 

Question 3: What are the similarities and differences between LEP+LD and LEP+At risk 
children's school-home-community-based language and literacy environment between 
inner dties in California and New York? 

The similarities and differences in LEP+LD and LEP+At risk children's school-home- 
community-based language and literacy environment will be analyzed through three 
major support systems generated from school, home, and community. The types of 
school interventions varied accordingly in the school support system because of the 
differences in their levels of English language proficiency. For example, the LEP+LD 
children had, in general, mastered BICS, as indicated in teachers' rating. Based special 
education intervention, their pull-out tended to focus on remediation of bask academic 
skills, however none of them received ESL support. Furthermore, the LEP+At-Risk 
group of children received pull-out based ESL support to improve their oral language 
comprehension to reinforce their ability to listen and speak English, 

Based on the data collected through Phase One of the study one school support system 
may be synthesized from their responses to survey items that asked them how often they 
received help from their peers for school work. The synthesized data suggested that both 
LEP+LD and LEP +At-Risk children had similar school support systems that utilized 
peers. The types of peer mediation generated from interaction included providing clues 
or examples for homework completion, extending teachers' instructions, or telephoning 
one another for specific assignments. It can be expected that this type of peer generated 
mediation contributed to LEP children's language and literacy development (Vygotsky, 
1978). It is also worthwhile noting that regardless the types of Chinese dialect spoken at 
home, many LEP+At-Risk children had acquired Cantonese and /or Mandarin through 
peer interactions at school and in the community. 

A striking commonalty existed in two aspects of LEP+LD and LEP+At-Risk children's' 
home support system. The first aspect of home support reflected parents' commitment 
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to their child's education. Two major similarities surfaced from the findings within this 
aspect of the analysis. The first similarity was that Chinese parents* commitment to their 
child's homework. Many of these inner city Chinese parents demanded that their child's 
school teachers assigned more homework. For some LEP parents, their commitment to 
find ways to supervise their child's school work constituted their ultimate contribution 
to their child's school education. 

The second similarity within the first aspect was that regardless how effective of the 
types of homeroom or special services Chinese LEP children received, Chinese parents in 
both cities expressed their appreciation of schools and teachers; perhaps, such an 
appreciation for teachers and schools reflected one of the distinctive features in Chinese 
culture. Parents valued teachers who made extra effort to communicate with them and 
to help their child. The quality of the teachers perceived by the parents was teachers' 
patience, and their consistency in assigning, correcting, and returning students' 
homework. For a majority of these parents, teachers are still respected as learned figures 
as revered in the traditional Chinese culture. Even in a new country facing a new 
challenge of different school system, this belief seemed to remain unchanged. 

The second aspect of home support system is summarized in Figure 1, coded from 
child and parents' responses to specific survey items that asked them to describe the types 
of literacy activities they participated at home after school, on weekends, or in holidays. 
The term, literacy activity, was broadly defined to include any activities that LEP children 
engaged in provided them with opportunities to listen, speak, read, or write in either 
home or English languages. The frequently described literacy activities and /or events 
reported by both groups of parents and LEP children were similar as follows: 
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Figure 1. A composite of literacy activities and/ or events occurring 
after school, we<^kends, aitd holidays 



California Study 

Parents assign extra or 

additional homework*. 
Buying and reading: 
-Chinese newspaper 
-Comics* & books* 
-English & Chinese magazines. 
Shopping and reading* 

advertisement 
Eating out and reading English 

and Chinese menu. 
Story telling with parents* 

and siblings.* 
Watching TV with parents. 

both Chinese and English Programs. 



New York Study 

Parents assign extra or 

additional homework. 
Buying and reading: 
•Chinese newspaper 
-Comics* & books* 
-English & Chinese magazines. 
Shopping and reading 
advertisement* 
Eating out and reading English 

and Chinese menu. 
Story telling with parents 

and siblings. 
Watching TV with parents. 

both Chinese & English programs. 



*Activities often carried out in both home and English languages. 

Based on preliminary findings on the community support system, the data 
indicated that the multiple sites of learning existed in both communities (See Table 2). 
The most common after school programs were all related to support LEP children's 
school work. However, the extent of each LEP child's participation at these sites in either 
community varied. It is plausible to suggest that the Chinese community maintained 
and reinforced the value of school education, particularly in the form of supervising 
homework. 

Summary. The emphasis of school education and the importance of homework 

expressed by Chinese parents can be expected across different parts of the cotmtry 

regardless of parents level of education, social economic status, and types of dialects they 

spoke. These Chinese parents cared for their child's education, and many of them made 

homework supervision their first priority in daily life. They sought support to assist 

their child's school work and appreciated teachers' effort. Even within the group of 

LEP+LD children when a majority of their special education was not tailored to support 

their child's English and home language development, Chinese parents continued to 

support and appreciate all teachers who were involved in their child's school education. 

(Chang * Fung, 1994, Page JO) 
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The social value of education within the conununity reflected in the forms of providing 
various types of after school tutorial services. Based on data obtained from two groups of 
Chinese LEP children from California and New York, literacy learning experiences can be 
acquired through the multiple sites of learning beyond schools. 

Educational Implications. The present analysis revealed that the multiple sites of 
learning do exist across inner city Chinese communities. The patterns of various literacy 
settings where Chinese children were exposed to literacy and the types of literacy 
activities they engaged in after school as well as on weekends and holidays support the 
view that literacy will need to be viewed as practices not as skills that only taught in 
school curriculum. The findings showed that various literacy practices are already 
provided for inner city Chinese LEP children in places other than school. 

Given the limited school resources and extreme shortage of bilingual teachers and 
support personnel most school currently experienced, teachers, parents, educators, 
community advocates, administrators, and related human service providers may need to 
reach out and collaborate in their efforts across home, school, and community. These 
professionals who serve inner dty Chinese/ Asian LEP children can generate social, 
language, and literacy support for LEP children's academic success. As indicated in 
Chang's (1993a; 1993b) study, having literacy support generated from any two of the 
home, school, and community, some of the Chinese LEP+LD children were likely to 
sustain academic progress. That is, literacy support can be generated by individual 
teachers, parents, or commuiuty instructional personnel or librarians who were willing 
to form a team to collaborate across either school-home, home-commxmity and 
community-school In sum, this support is critical for those LEP children who (1) are at- 
risk of school failure, identified as learning disabled, living in poverty and /or in non- 
mainstreamed working environment where English is not the dominant language, and 
(2) have missing social structure(s) in one or more of the home, school, and community 
support systems. 



(Chang & Fmg. 1994. Page 11) 
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Modulating Instruction for Language Minority Students 

The current wave of inunigration to the U. S. has drastically reshaped 
the nature of education in this country* The 1990 census revealed that one 
out of every seven individuals over the age of five grows up speaking a 
language other than English (Barringer, 1993). One out of every four students 
in California's schools comes from a home where English is not the primary 
language. 

Providing quality instruction for students for whom English is a 
second language has become one of the major educational issues of the 
decade, one with which we are only beginning to grapple (Cziko, 1992; Moll, 
1992; De La Rosa & Maw, 1990; PaUas, Natriello & McDill, 1989; Waggoner, 
1991). The large nimiber of students involved and tihe enormity of the 
problem go beyond training a relatively small cadre of ESL and bilingual 
specialists. Knowledge of instructional strategies for language minority 
students is critical to being a successful educator in this covmtry at the present 
time. 

Academic achievement levels for mamy groups of low income 
language minority students continue to decline showing few signs of 
improvement (Pallas, Natriello & McDill, 1990). For example, approximately 
35 per cent of all Latino students discontinue their education before 
completing high school, a figure that has stubbornly remained at this level for 
over 15 years (V/^^oner, 1991). As a result of the surge in immigration, 
many teachers have become, often by default, teachers of second language 
students. Teaching this group of students is a complex endeavor. A serious 
issue is the "double demands" required of language minority students - the 
need to acquire a second language and, at the same time, master traditional 
subject matter. Many teachers, confronted with a struggling language 
minority student, are baffled by the student's seemingly unpredictable rate of 
academic progress (Gersten & Woodward, in press). Inappropriate referrals 
into special education are common in some parts of the country (Mercer &: 
Rueda, 1991). 

The goal of this chapter is to present promising practices for teaching 
language minority students and to present a framework that can be used to 
better \mderstand and analyze the quality of instruction provided. In 
particular, we aim to present specific procedures for adapting or adjusting 
teaching practices so that they are successful with students for whom English 
is a second language. Seven years ago, Gersten and Woodward (1985) noted 
that 'Trilingual education... (is) relatively easy to write about, yet difficult to 
implement sensitively on a day to day basis" (p. 78). This chapter highlights 
key findings from instructional research on language minority students that 
have relevance for teachers and curriculum developers. Unlike the 
preceding chapters, we deal less with curriculum per se, and more with how 
to adapt, curricula in order to sensitively and effectively teach this group of 
students. 
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children. This tendency has led many to merely adopt a watered-down 
curriculum, including reading material well below the students' ability to 
comprehend. This recurrent problem denies language minority children 
access to the type of instructional material they need in order to make 
adequate academic progress. This curriculum mismatch, in all likelihood, is 
one reason for the extremely low academic performance levels of many 
language minority students- 

Often when teachers work with language minority students, there is a 
tendency to use ''brief utterances such as What is this?' or 'What color is 
that?'" Students learn to reply in like form, in one- or two-word utterances. 
Not surprisingly, little curriculum content or social expectation is 
communicated in this type of verbal exchange (Fradd, 1987; p. 146), 
Classroom observations of language minority students conducted by Ramirez 
(1992) noted the same phenomenon regardless of teachers' or district's 
philosophy of bilingual education. 

For years program evaluation research attempted to determine which 
model of bilingual education produced the highest levels of student academic 
achievement (Baker & deKanter, 1983; Danoff et al., 1977-1978; Ramirez, 1992; 
Willig, 1985). A recent synthesis of almost 20 years of program evaluation 
research by Cziko (1992) concluded, "it may well be unJikdy that this 
question [of which is the best approach for teaching language minority 
students in the U- S.] will ever be satisfactorily answered regardless of the 
quantity and quality of additional evaluative research" (p,15). 

In addition to the program model comparisons, much of the 
educational research on language minority students until recentiy has 
focused on determining the rate at which English language instruction 
should be introduced. Many of the recommendations made have emanated 
from program evaluation efforts, often quite massive in scope (Danoff et al, 
1978; Ramirez, 1992). These evaluation efforts were guided at times by 
theoretical issues, at other times by politiccd issues involving bilingual 
education (Crawford, 1989; Hakuta, 1986). The heavy emphasis on learning 
English, to the virtual exclusion of concern for subject matter learning, 
reflected mainstresim fears that language minority communities must be 
compelled to learn the new language (Cummins, 1986; Willig, 1985). 

The type of bilingual program model employed and the language of 
instruction, while important, has received far more attention in research and 
in public debate than the equally critical issue of how ideas and concepts are 
taught. Recently, however, a shift away from searching for the l^t" 
program model has taken place toward research that focuses more on 
identifying useful and feasible instructional practices (Berman et al., 1992; 
Hakuta, 1986; Reyes, IS 92; Tikunoff, 19d5>. 
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how long native language instruction should be maintained (Chamot & 
O'Malley, 1989; Crawford, 1989; Ramirez, 1992). One thing seems certain - 
abrupt transitions from virtually- all-Spanish to virtually all-English 
instruction is often detrimental for students (Herman et al, 1992; Ramirez, 
1992). 

A problem that occurs during the transition years is that teachers often 
ar6 unable to help students use their cogmtive abilities and knowledge 
developed during the years of native language instruction. It's almost as if 
students are asked to begin schooling anew in the fifth or sixth grade. 
Sheltered English /Structured Immersion: Merg in g English Lang ua g e 
Instruction with Content Learning 

Contemporary conceptualizations of education for language minority 
students acknowledge the participation of many monolingual teachers. 
Newer approaches, often called sheltered English (Northcutt & Watson, 1986), 
structured immersion (Baker & deKanter, 1983; Lambert & Tucker, 1972; 
Gersten & Woodward, 1985) or cognitive-acadennic language learning 
(Saville-Troike, 1982; Chamot & O'Malley, 1989), emphasize the merger of 
English language instruction with content area instruction* Such an 
approach does not preclude native language instruction. It is currently used 
most frequendy with Southeast Asian students in the elementary grades, and 
it is increasingly being used with all types of language minority students 
including Latino students at all grade levels (Chamot & O'Malley, 1989; 
Ramirez, 1992). This approach is steadily replacing the rather sterile 
"conversational" ESL instruction that predominated a decade ago. 

According to contemporary theorists, imderstanding of English can be 
obtained through well-designed content area instruction where English is 
used, but at a level that is constantly modulated (i.e., adjusted and adapted so 
that it is comprehensible) (Chamot & O'Malley, 1989; Long, 1983). Teachers 
attempt to control their classroom vocabulary, avoid use of synonyms and 
idioms, use concrete objects and gestures and visuals such as story maps to 
enhance student imderstanding of the essential concepts in academic 
material. 

In sheltered English, teachers do not shy away from teaching age- 
appropriate concepts sudi as "migration" to third graders or "peninsula" or 
"compromise" to sixth or seventh graders. By consciously maldng 
instruction highly interactive, affording students many experiences to 
verbalize their thoughts (even if the grammar or syntax is imperfect), 
students are able to grasp age-appropriate material. 

In an articulate plea for the integration of reading with English 
language development, Anderson and Roit (1993) note "Spoken language is 
fleeting and incon^iistent over time. Text is stable and does not pass the 
learner by. It allows one to reread and reconsider that which is to be learned 
in its original form" (p.2). Anderson & Roit (1993) demonstrate how the 
"potential reciprocity between learning to read and reading to learn has strong 
implications for developing oral language in language minority students, 
even as early as first grade" (p. 1). 
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Students is recognized by rasearchers (Cazden, 1992; Reyes, 1992; Goldenberg, 
1992/1993). 

In the remainder of this section, a range of examples of effective 
instructional practices taken from naturalistic research are presented (Allen, 
1989; Au, 1992; Gersten & Jimenez, in press; Gersten, 1993; Goldenberg, 1992- 
1993; Jimenez & Gersten, 1993; Reyes & Mohier, 1991). They focus on 
language arts /reading because of its centraiity in the curriculum of most 
American schools, and because of its potential to serve as a vehicle for 
learning English (Anderson & Roit, 1993; Williams & Snipper, 1990). 

Another reason for stressing language arts/reading instruction is 
because this is the area in which language minority students tend to 
experience the most difficulty. This was revealed both in student interviews 
(Gersten & Woodward, in press) and in patterns of achievement (de la Rosa & 
Maw, 1990; Ramirez, 1992) These techiuques can - and have - been used in 
other content areas such as science and social studies (Chamot & O'Malley, 
1989). 

Merging Language Learning with Reading Instruction 

The example below demonstrates how literature and language 
development can be merged for a group of third graders with very little 
English proficiency. Constructs 1, 2 and 3 described in Table 1 are in evidence. 
These students also received native language instruction during a portion of 
their school day. The example comes firom our observational research 
(Gersten & Jimenez, in press). 

The teacher began by reading a story to the class in tiie form of a big 
book. Bring in g the Rain to Kapiti Plain, by Vema Aardema (1981). She spoke 
to the students in a dearer, less hurried pace than she used in normal 
conversation. She also intentionally avoided sjmonyms. Both of these 
strategies seemed to really increase students' levels of involvement in the 
lesson (as judged by eye contact), and most importantly, their comprehension. 

After reading two or three pages of the story, she paused to dieck on 
their understanding: 

Teacher: What does the bow do? 

Sipyana: Shoots arrow... 
Note that the question is intentionally literal, so that the teacher could assess 
whether students understood a crucial vocabulary word, bow. Because the 
protagonist of the story is portrayed as a hero who causes rain to fall by 
shooting a feather from his bow into a cloud, it made sense that some 
children might benefit from hearing an explanation of this key word 
(Construct 2 - Relevant background knowledge and key vocabulary concepts). 

A second question called for a moderate inference. It elicited a correct 
but truncated answer from a student: 

Teacher: What does he hope will happen when he shoots the 
arrow? 

Tran: The rain ( He motions rain falling) 
Teacher: Right, the rain will fall down. 
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Accessing First Language Knowledge During literacy Instruction 

A recent trend has been to develop strategies tiiat teachers can use to 
activate the skills and strategies that students possess in Spanish and to 
encourage them to use this knowledge in their English language classrooms 
(Chamot, 1992). This section contains examples that illustrate the powerful 
role the use of children's native language can play in teadung and learning. 
We choose two examples from classrooms where students are beginning to 
make the transition from Spanish academic instruction to English language 
content instruction. Note how in both cases students who appear 
incompetent in an all-English context actually can produce credible responses 
to teacher requests when given the chance to respond in their native 
language. 

In the first example, a teacher asked her third-grade students to orally 
report a brief summary of books previously read. She wanted students to 
provide a one or two sentence general description of the text. The teacher is a 
fluent speaker of both English and Spanish. The eight-year old child. Ana, 
stood in front of the class, as did many of her classmates, but she was silent. 
The teacher's prompts and knowledge of what this child knew and could 
report appeared to guide her scaffolding (support) construct of this short 
exchange. In the bilingual excerpt below, the student's Spanish responses to 
the teadier's English questions are translated into English in italics. 

Teacher: What is it you don't know how to say? Say it in 

Spanish first. 

Ana (Student): Los niiios est^ asvistados porque su abuelito les conto 
un cuento. 

{The children are frightened because their grandfather 

told them a story.) 
Teacher: Okay, because grandfather told them a story about a 

dragon. Was there a real dragon? What happened? 
Ana: Ellos estaban corriendo y se encontraron con sus 

abuelitos. (They were running and they met their 

grandparents.) 

Teacher: Okay, they were running and they met their 

grandparents. Do you have anything else to say Ana? 
Okay, your next book report is going to be in English 
because Ive heard you talk English outside and you do 
a good job. 

A few interesting features of the teacher-student exchange above are 
that the teacher used only English in her interactions with Ana, even though 
the exchange could not have occurred without her knowledge of Spanish. 
Also, the teacher paraphrased Ana's responses in English, and asked 
questions that attempted to focus Ana's somewhat incomplete statement 
(Construct 3 - Mediation/ Feedback). 

In other words, the teacher provided bilingual scaffolding (Construct 1 
- Structures, Frameworks, Scaffolds and Strategies) to this student. Although 
Ana spoke in Spanish, she expressed ideas about an English language book 
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English and use peers to collaboratively develop a response that both the 
teachers and students can understand. 

Finding ways to adequately assess student knowledge and abilities in 
complex cognitive domains is a difficult task for any teacher. This task is 
compounded when students are learning English as a second language. 
These students often experience problems when attempting to respond in 
English to teacher questions and requests, even though they may know the 
necessary information. 

Integrating Responsiveness to Cultural and Personal Diversity into Literacy 
Instruction 

Listening to students was a distinguishing feature of a different 
classroom observed in the study. It was a fourth grade ^'transition room/ that 
is, a class of students in their first year of virtually all-English language 
instruction. The teacher, Truman Collier, is monolingual with no formal 
background in second language acquisition, but with a real commitment to 
teaching minority students. Truman utilizes a relatively pure process 
approach involving writers* workshop, students* selections of books that they 
will read (in English), and a heavy emphasis on projects and journal writing. 

He had just finished a conference with Ruben. Ruben was a quiet, 
bookworm type of student Ruben wanted to next read a book about Michael 
Jordan. A boy in the room said, "Ruben has no business doing that he 
doesn't know anything about sports.** Mr. Collier overheard this remark and 
intervened. He said, 'That*s not true. Ruben and his brother watch soccer 
and basketball games all the time. He knows a lot about basketball/' This is 
an illustration of Construct 6, Respect for and Understanding of Personal 
Diversity. 

A minute later, Cynthia asked if it was all right to read a book about the 
Monitor and Merrimack again. She had read it in the fall, but felt her English 
was much better at the time of our observation and she knew a lot more 
about history. Mr, Collier said •'sure" and then described to the class what 
Cynthia was doing and told them that it was okay to do this and it may make 
sense for a lot of the rest of them, because they've become much better readers 
to go back and reread something they had previously read. 

These types of authentic (Goodman, 1988) interactions are interesting 
in that the students are treated like real people — with likes, dislikes, 
idiosyncrasies. The teacher actually remembered what they said, and usually 
he found it interesting. Note how in the second example, Truman also used 
this instance to directly draw students* attention to the benefits associated 
with rereading. 

Theco techniques allow teachers to encourage and assist in oral English 
language development because: 

• remarks and comments of students were taken seriously 

• students were provided with opportunities to engage in extended 
discourse in English, using complex concepts and attempting to explain 
concepts in their own words (Construct 4 - Involvement). 
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Gersten & Woodward, 1993) consistently suggest that it is essential for the 
teacher to step in and provide a model. 

We believe that the guidelines presented in this chapter for 
modulating instruction will allow for more sensitive, cognitively 
challenging, and \iltimately, more effective teaching for language minority 
students. 
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